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ANOTHER CANADIAN TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY. 



BY JOHN CHARLTON, M.P. 



The scheme for another Canadian transcontinental railway, 
to be known as the Grand Trunk Pacific, is a bold one, and is one 
to which the Canadian Government now stands fully committed. 
The necessity for additional transportation facilities for the great 
Canadian Northwest is already quite apparent. Last year, there 
was a grain blockade of a serious character. It is reasonable to 
anticipate that the wheat production of the country will increase 
rapidly; and the Grand Trunk Pacific line cannot be fully com- 
pleted in less than five years, by which time a great increase in 
wheat production will have taken place in the West; and the 
facilities to be offered by the new line will be fully required. 
One Canadian transcontinental line at present exists — the Cana- 
dian Pacific Eailway, stretching from Montreal to Vancouver, 
with an extension to Quebec, and one across the northern part of 
the State of Maine to St. John, New Brunswick, and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. In addition, a line known as the Canadian North- 
ern is in operation, uniting Port Arthur on Lake Superior to 
Winnipeg, passing south of the Lake of the Woods, and for fifty 
miles through the territory of the State of Minnesota. This line 
has been extended several hundred miles west of Winnipeg, and 
is being pushed forward to Edmonton on the upper Saskatchewan. 
Both the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern rely 
mainly upon water transportation from Fort William and Port 
Arthur down the chain of Great Lakes, part of the grain trans- 
ported from the West by these lakes going through to Buffalo and 
New York, part of it being transshipped at Depot Harbor on 
Georgian Bay for Canadian ports, and going by the Canada At- 
lantic and Grand Trunk to Montreal and Portland. The Cana- 
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dian Pacific Eailway, as a through grain route, has not afforded 
extensive facilities east of Lake Superior, as the character of the 
line east of Port Arthur is not favorable to the conduct of heavy 
freight traffic. 

The productive region of the Canadian Northwest is one of 
enormous extent, and the peculiar physical characteristics of this 
region have not been fully understood until within recent years. 
The isothermal line representing the mean temperature of St. 
Paul and Winnipeg passes northward of latitude 60°, and em- 
braces the entire valley of the Peace Eiver, of the Hay River 
north of Peace Eiver, and of a portion of the Laird Eiver valley. 
The Laird is a large stream entering the Mackenzie at about 
latitude 62°. An enormous region is embraced in the agricul- 
tural area of the Northwest, reaching up to near the south shore 
of Great Slave Lake, embracing the Province of Manitoba, and 
the Territories of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Athabasca, 
and a portion of British Columbia and Mackenzie. It is now 
supposed that the Peace Eiver valley, which lies entirely north of 
the present settled section, is the best country in the Canadian 
Northwest. The future possibilities of this country, of course, 
are to some extent problematical. The area adapted to the 
growth of wheat in the entire Canadian Northwest is supposed to 
exceed 250,000,000 acres. Of this vast extent of country, but 
3,250,000 are under wheat this year, and the anticipated harvest 
will be 60,000,000 bushels. The land to be placed under culti- 
vation can easily exceed the present amount by at least thirty- 
fold. 

Into this region a great tide of immigration is now flowing, 
from Great Britain, Northern Europe, and still more extensively 
from the Western States of the United States. The settlers from 
Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and other Western States understand the 
conditions of the country into which they are going, and go pre- 
pared to commence farming operations at once, and with ample 
means to do so. The advantage of selling farms at from $75 to 
$100 an acre in these Western States and buying land just as 
good for from $5 to $15 per acre, is a sufficient inducement to 
insure a large immigration, now that the character of the new 
country is so well understood. That the country will settle up 
rapidly, and that its productive capacity will increase in 
corresponding ratio, may be assumed as certain. 
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To this great region railways are absolutely essential. The 
United States was furnished by nature with natural outlets, that 
rendered a large development of the country practicable before 
railways played any part in transportation. The Mississippi, with 
its thousands of miles of navigable tributaries; the Great Lakes, 
with the outlet from Buffalo to Albany by the Erie Canal; and 
the navigable rivers of the Atlantic seaboard, furnished trans- 
portation facilities adequate to the needs of the country for several 
decades. In 1850, when the nation had 23,000,000 inhabitants, 
railways had scarcely become a factor in transportation. The 
case is different with the Canadian Northwest. Its great river, 
the Mackenzie, with its tributaries, flows to the Arctic Ocean, 
and is not a practicable outlet for the products of the region it 
drains. Every bushel of grain must be transported through the 
interior of this country, and as far, at least, as to the waters of the 
Great Lakes, by railway; and, consequently, railway construction 
must to a large extent precede the settlement of the country. For 
this reason, the determination of the Canadian Government to 
secure the construction of another transcontinental line is timely 
and politic. 

The new line will run from Moneton in New Brunswick to Port 
Simpson on the Pacific Ocean, nearly in latitude 55° and just to 
the south of the southern projection of the United States Alaskan 
possessions. Moneton is a convenient point for reaching the sea- 
ports of Halifax and St. John, being, by the Intercolonial Eailway, 
183 miles from the first-named place and 89 miles from the lat- 
ter. From Moneton to Quebec, the line is to be laid down by the 
most direct available route, avoiding the territory of the State of 
Maine. The saving in distance between Moneton and Quebec is 
estimated at from 110 to 140 miles, as compared with the Inter- 
colonial Railway. Better grades will be secured, and a line 
capable of moving freight at greatly reduced cost as compared 
with the Intercolonial will be the result. At Chaudiere Junction, 
five miles above Quebec, the line will cross the St. Lawrence by 
a magnificent bridge, now being constructed at a cost of $5,000,- 
000. From Quebec, let the reader trace a line direct to Winnipeg 
passing north of Lake Nipigon, the most northerly body of water 
in the St. Lawrence basin, and connecting with Lake Superior 
by the Nipigon River. From Winnipeg the line will proceed to 
the Northwest by Battleford and Edmonton, striking the Peace 
vol. CLXxix. — no. 575. 38 
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Eiver at or near Fort Dunvegan in latitude 56°, and running 
from thence to Port Simpson either by the Peace Eiver Pass or 
Pine Eiver Pass, both of them highly favorable for railway con- 
struction, and less than 2,000 feet above the sea level. This route 
will make the main line from 1,835 to 1,875 miles in length 
from Moncton to Winnipeg, a little over 1,400 miles being the 
distance between Quebec and Winnipeg, and a line 1,740 miles in 
length, roughly speaking, from Winnipeg to Port Simpson. The 
construction of two important branch lines will unquestionably 
follow closely upon the construction of the main line; one from 
some point on the main line in the Province of Quebec running 
down the valley of Nottaway Eiver, a large stream, draining what 
is represented to be a valley possessed of excellent soil and a 
climate that will permit the growth of cereals, and reaching 
James Bay, the southerly extremity of Hudson Bay, at the most 
southerly harbor, that will serve the purposes of commerce on 
that body of water. The other, a branch line from or near Dun- 
vegan on Peace Eiver, passing north through the region drained 
by Hay Eiver and Liard Eiver and on to the Yukon, a distance, 
roughly speaking, of 1,000 miles from Dunvegan to Dawson. 
The construction of these branches, of course, is not yet provided 
for; but their opening up will surely and immediately follow the 
construction of the main artery; and, in addition, branch lines will 
ramify through various sections of the Northwest, tributary to the 
main line. 

The construction of this transcontinental line was perhaps un- 
necessary, viewed merely in the light of affording an outlet to 
the product of the Canadian Northwestern wheat-fields. An addi- 
tional line to Lake Superior, whence grain would have found its 
way to the seaboard by American or Canadian routes, as the case 
might be, would have served the purpose. The Hill interest and 
other American railway interests would have penetrated the Cana- 
dian Northwest with railways, and offered ample facilities for 
moving the crops of the country by way of Duluth, Minneapolis 
and Chicago, without asking for Government aid. Sentiment has 
had much to do with the inception and perfection of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific scheme — a desire for commercial independence, for 
access to our own seaports, a desire to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion where the oft-repeated threat of the abrogation of the bonding 
privileges by the "United States would cease to disturb us. For 
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these reasons, it was decided to have an all-Canadian line from 
ocean to ocean, starting from a Canadian port on the Pacific and 
crossing to the great Canadian port of Quebec, and to ports of the 
Maritime Provinces for a winter outlet. Perhaps we owe this 
scheme to the fact that the bonding privileges may be withdrawn, 
even though the injury would be as great to American interests 
as to our own. 

The success of the new line east of Winnipeg will be largely a 
matter of grades. The discussion of this question has permitted 
me to impress again and again the importance of this question of 
grades upon the Government, and the promoters of this scheme. I 
have represented that, with a 4/10 per cent, grade, a good alline- 
ment, a ninety-pound rail, massive bridges and first-class con- 
struction, the road can carry wheat from Winnipeg to Quebec, and 
in winter to the Maritime Provinces, and compete with any other 
route; while if a road is constructed with light rail and fifty or 
sixty feet grades to the mile, we shall fail to secure the object had 
in view in constructing it. Fortunately, the country through 
which the new line will pass from Winnipeg east is favorable for 
the construction of such a line, which passes almost the entire 
distance north of the Height of Land between the waters of the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson Bay basin, a country which is 
represented to be level and highly favorable to railway construc- 
tion. If the anticipations with regard to this matter which seem 
to be rendered reasonable by explorations hitherto made, are borne 
out, this great trunk line will play an important part in future 
years in laying down the abounding products of the Canadian 
Northwest at the seaboard. The section of the new road from 
Winnipeg west will pass through a country where difficult en- 
gineering problems will not be numerous, and the line will be 
easily constructed. By the stipulations of the agreement between 
the Government and the Grand Trunk Pacific Company, it is to 
be up to the standard of the Grand Trunk between Montreal and 
Toronto, which is a first-class line. 

Naturally, many theories were advanced as to the proper method 
to adopt in the construction of this great continental line. One 
party was in favor of Government ownership throughout. Among 
the advocates of this theory was the Hon. A. G. Blair, the Minister 
of Railways, who resigned ostensibly for the reason that his plan 
of construction was not adopted. Another party favored the con- 
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struction of a line from Quebec by way of North Bay near Lake 
Huron, and thence south of the Height of Land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay basins, by granting aid in the form of 
subsidies in money and land. The Grand Trunk officials made 
overtures under this plan, and offered to construct the road for a 
subsidy of $6,400 per mile in money, and 5,000 acres in land per 
mile. The scheme of construction finally adopted by the Govern- 
ment was, first, to construct as a Government road the portion 
from Moncton to Winnipeg, say, 1,850 miles in length, and to lease 
this part of the line to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company for a 
period of fifty years for a rental of three per cent, a year upon the 
cost of construction, the road to revert to the Government at the 
end of fifty years, and the Government, for the first seven years 
after the road passed into the hands of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
as lessee, to pay the interest upon cost of construction. For the 
western section, from Winnipeg to Port Simpson, the Company is 
to construct the road, the Government aiding by guaranteeing its 
bonds to the maximum extent of $13,000 per mile for the section 
from Winnipeg to the Mountains, and $30,000 per mile from the 
commencement of the Mountain Section to Port Simpson, the 
Government's guarantee not in any case to exceed three-fourths of 
the cost of the line without equipment. The remaining cost of 
the line is to be raised by the Grand Trunk Company of Canada 
guaranteeing the second mortgage of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Company. The Company is to issue $20,000,000 of preferred 
stock, and $25,000,000 of common stock. The preferred stock is 
to furnish $20,000,000 worth of rolling stock ; the common stock 
provides elevators, yards, betterments of various kinds, terminal 
facilities, etc. The Government's security is, retention of owner- 
ship of the eastern division, with a mortgage upon the rolling 
stock placed upon the same by the Company, and a first mortgage 
on the western division with its rolling stock and appliances. 
The interest upon the guaranteed portion of the cost of the Moun- 
tain Section of the western division is to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for seven years, as in the case of the payments of the seven 
years' interest on the cost of the eastern division, which is estimated 
to cost from Moncton to Winnipeg, without equipment, $30,000 
per mile. By this arrangement, the Government will pay in in- 
terest a sum estimated at $14,500,000, spread over seven years. 
This will represent the total amount of its aid to the scheme, aside 
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from that represented by advances for construction, for which it 
will hold the ownership of the eastern division and a first mort- 
gage upon the western division. 

The agreement between the Government and the Company con- 
tains various stipulations which will be greatly to the interest of 
the public. In the construction of the eastern division, the Com- 
pany is interested in its being economically and honestly done 
as they are to pay interest by way of lease upon the cost, and the 
officers of the Company are to be associated with the commis- 
sioners of the Government in the management of construction. 
At the same time, the Government is interested in preventing the 
actual cost of the western division being misrepresented, as their 
guarantee is to be only three-fourths of its actual cost, and it has 
the privilege of auditing the Company's accounts and exercising 
the necessary degree of supervision. When the road is completed, 
the section from Winnipeg east is to be opened to the use of all 
railway companies which desire running rights upon the same, the 
provision for working out the details of this privilege to be ar- 
ranged between the Grand Trunk Pacific Company and the com- 
panies seeking for running rights, the Government acting as 
arbitrator in cases of dispute, if such arise, as to the proper 
method of putting the system into operation. The same provision 
will also apply to the western division from Winnipeg to Port 
Simpson under the terms of the agreement. It is stipulated in 
the agreement that freight rates from the Canadian interior to 
Canadian seaports shall be no higher than to American seaports, 
and that export freight shall be carried to Canadian seaports, 
where not billed by the shipper to American seaports, and that no 
discrimination shall be used by the Company in favor of the 
American ports. The Company also enters into agreement to pro- 
vide ample shipping accommodation at the Atlantic and Pacific 
terminal seaports. Another provision of great importance is that 
the Government shall, in its discretion, exercise control over the 
rates to be charged by the Company. Ample provisions are made 
against watering the stock. Kates will be applicable only to pay- 
ment of dividends on actual cost, and, with the Government in- 
sisting upon reasonable dividends, the Company should perform 
its work very cheaply. The provisions of the agreement are very 
strict with regard to the up-keeping of the eastern division, which, 
at the expiration of fifty years, is to pass into the hands of the 
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Government in a thorough state of repair, and up to the standard 
of first-class roads at that time. 

This great line, for 1,300 miles between Quebec and Winnipeg, 
will pass through an unbroken wilderness in the hinterland of 
Quebec and Ontario, and will serve the purpose of a great coloniz- 
ing road, opening up to settlement an enormous region which is 
represented to be susceptible of sustaining a large population. It 
will develop the Athabasca and Peace Eiver valleys in the Cana- 
dian Northwest and an important section of northern British 
Columbia, where extensive coal-fields have recently been discover- 
ed, and which is known to be rich in iron and in the precious 
metals. Its Hudson Bay branch down the valley of Nottaway 
Biver, when constructed, will make tributary to the road the busi- 
ness from the fisheries and the minerals on the shores of the great 
inland sea, which exceeds in size the German Ocean. On the 
eastern shores of this sea have been discovered enormous deposits 
of iron, and great mineral riches will no doubt be developed in the 
country around it. The branch line which will follow upon the 
construction of the western division, and run from the Peace 
River valley to the Yukon, will give the grain-fields of the Peace 
Biver valley cheap access to the mining settlements of the Yukon, 
which contains one of the richest gold-bearing regions in the 
world, and will give to the Canadian people a pleasing sense of 
being entirely independent, for their access to this region, of the 
American gateway at Skagway. 

The sources of business for this great line are not confined to 
the transportation of grain from the productive lands that it will 
pass through from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. It will 
have an enormous lumber trade, from the wilderness east of 
Winnipeg to the prairies of the West. It will also have a great 
timber trade, from the timbered portion of British Columbia, 
and of the Pacific Coast adjacent to Port Simpson, to the prairies. 
It will transport the cattle from the great cattle-ranches along the 
eastern base of the Bocky Mountains to Quebec or Halifax for 
shipment to Europe. It will confer upon the Northwestern por- 
tion of the great wheat-fields through which it will pass better 
access for grain to the markets of England, by way of Port Simp- 
son and the Panama Canal, than can be offered by the long rail- 
haul to the Atlantic Coast. It will give a short and direct route 
for a great trade in flour and other products that is sure to spring 
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up between the wheat-growing region on the east coast of the 
Pacific, and the great population of China and Japan. It will 
give to Canada exclusive control of the vast and rapidly increasing 
trade in the valley of the Yukon, and in the auriferous region of 
Mackenzie and Yukon Territories. It will tap the untold re- 
sources, piscatorial, mineral, etc., of Canada's great mare clausum, 
Hudson Bay. It will prove a nation-builder, and the spirit of 
patriotism, and the determination to achieve an independent 
position as a commercial power, through direct and cheaper access 
to our own seaports, will inevitably give to the promoters of this 
scheme a reputation for far-sighted perception of coming events, 
and a bold grasp of the requirements of the approaching period 
of expansion and rapid development. 

John Chablton. 



